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those states, counties and sections where 
the library movement Is still In a primi- 
tive state of development, and inasmuch 
as the state is the best unit for collecting 
and distributing Information and statistics 
and for securing proper coSrdinatlon and 
cooperation of all library activities, we 
claim, not that the state is the best and 
only unit for library extension, but that 
the best library system like the best 
school system is one in which the state, 
the county, and the township are closely 
coordinated. 

The time may come when It will no 
longer be necessary for the state to pro- 
mote new libraries or to circulate travel- 



ing libraries, but of one thing I am as- 
sured, it will be a long time before it 
comes in the South, but to whatever de- 
gree of development library extension ac- 
tivities may attain, there will always be 
need, as has been pointed out by Mr. 
Wynkoop, of a central agency to bring and 
to hold all these library activities into a 
working system, to serve as headquarters 
for information and suggestion, to prevent 
unnecessary duplication, to maintain stand- 
ards and professional schools where such 
standards may be realized, and in general 
to provide such coordination and coopera- 
tion as are ever needed for the best econ- 
omy and eflSciency. 



THE COUNTY AS A UNIT FOR LIBRARY EXTENSION 
By Harbiet C. Long, Librarian, Brumlack Library, Van Wert, O. 



The best unit for library extension Is 
unquestionably that unit which most near- 
ly fulfills that ideal of service embodied 
in our familiar A. L. A. slogan — "The best 
reading, for the largest number, at the 
least cost." Let us apply this ideal to the 
county library system, and see how nearly 
this method of library extension ap- 
proaches our recognized ideal. 

To provide the "best reading" for a peo- 
ple scattered over town and countryside, 
is no easy matter. One of the first es- 
sentials to providing the best reading for 
any people is familiarity with the people. 
We must live among them, sharing their 
interests and enthusiasms and coming in 
touch with their daily life. If we adopt 
the county as the unit over which our li- 
brary service Is to spread, we find defi- 
nitely organized work in a variety of 
county-wide movements. These organiza- 
tions offer a splendid opportunity for co- 
operation, and for becoming acquainted 
with people. Visits from the county li- 
brarian result in mutual acquaintanceship. 
The librarian Is able to act as publicity 
agent for the library, as well as to find out 



more of the people's interests. The peo- 
ple, knowing the librarian, feel a more 
definite share in the library. The cus- 
todian at each branch receives inspiration 
from the visit, and feels more really a part 
of library work, and the responsibilities it 
entails. All these things that tend to a 
closer relation between branch or station 
and the central library are a vital factor 
in "bringing to the people the books that 
belong to them," for which the county is 
a convenient and practical unit. 

But mere acquaintanceship with people 
will not of itself result In the best reading. 
The librarian must, as we know, be famil- 
iar with books — with the contents of books 
and the making of books as well as their 
purchase. It requires technique, too, to 
make the books available to the people, 
and to make the best use of books. There- 
fore, a trained librarian, one who possesses 
a liberal education as well as actual li- 
brary training should be at the head of 
the library which hopes to provide the best 
reading for any people. We are told that 
the average county contains but 18,000 
people, and that probably more than half 
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the counties contain no town of more than 
2,500 people. The taxable property of 
small communities of 2,500 people, of 
school districts, and even of townships, is 
insufficient to enable them to support a 
trained librarian. The only way to provide 
sufficient revenue to properly conduct a 
library, with a trained librarian at its 
head, is to adopt the county plan, and to 
have a library supported by taxes levied 
on all the taxable property of the county. 
What is the county, anyway? The county 
is a union of town and country for the per- 
formance of that work which can be car- 
ried on more economically and effectively 
in concert than separately. And the peo- 
ple of the whole county, supporting one 
library, are cooperating in the manner 
which must ultimately result in giving 
them the best reading. 

If we are to fulfill our ideal of library 
service, we must reach "the largest num- 
ber of people." One of the supreme tests 
of the value of the county library system 
is that it leaves no portion of the county 
without library service. A network of 
branch libraries and deposit stations 
reaches out over the entire county, serv- 
ing the people at every trading point and 
rural school, and serving them with the 
enlarged resources which are the direct 
result of the pooling of library interests. 
One of the great objections to choosing a 
smaller unit than a county for library ex- 
tension, is that it leaves some portions of 
the county without library privileges. Of 
course, the more progressive townships 
or school districts would immediately avail 
themselves of library opportunities; but 
what of their more backward neighbors 
who live in another township or school 
district just over the way? These less 
progressive communities are the very ones 
which most need the development which 
library service brings, and yet they would 
be the very last to secure tor themselves 
a township or school district library, 
whereas the county-wide service extends 
to all parts of the county, for the will of 
the more progressive people gives to all 
the benefits which they are quick to ap- 



preciate. The county library plan, then, 
is more likely to secure library service for 
all the people, and, consequently. Is reach- 
ing the largest number of people — that 
second factor which our ideal of service 
requires. Furthermore, we are eliminat- 
ing the necessity for more than one cam- 
paign for library service, an ordeal through 
which each township or school district 
would be required to pass individually, if 
the smaller unit be adopted for library 
service. 

Our ideal of service requires also that 
this best reading be provided to the larg- 
est number of people at the least cost. 
And in the matter of economy, the county 
as a unit has unquestionable advantages. 
We have the one main library building, 
which may serve as a storehouse for the 
library resources of the whole county, lo- 
cated at the county-seat, probably. In 
addition to the cost of erection and of 
maintenance of this one county library 
building, we must provide reading rooms 
for the larger communities of the county, 
as well as deposit stations for smaller 
communities, but the cost of maintaining 
these is small compared to the expense in- 
volved if each township or school district 
were to erect and maintain a building 
equipped completely for all phases of li- 
brary work. Then, too, all the technical 
preparation of the books may be done at 
the central library at one time, by an 
eiflcient corps of library workers, and 
with first-class library equipment and 
tools, since the fund realized from a 
county-wide tax is sufilcient to provide 
these things. Ordinarily, fewer copies of 
one book would do equally good service 
through the general county library, and 
would be In most constant use. Instead of 
lying idle on the shelves of a number of 
different libraries, a silent proof of un- 
necessary duplication. The library, or- 
ganized to cover a unit smaller than a 
county, has an exceedingly limited book 
fund, and but few volumes can be added 
each year. Libraries, like stores, are more 
profitable and efficient. If the capital In- 
vested Is constantly moving. By the co- 
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operative method of a county library, the 
larger resources of the whole county are 
available to everyone in the county. The 
central library is the storehouse from 
which may be called any of the special 
books, which by reason of their limited 
use, are expensive, and therefore impos- 
sible, to the library which is meagerly sup- 
ported. The enlarged book resources, the 
best of library tools and equipment, made 
possible by eliminating useless duplication, 
constitute an economy and efficiency which 
is not possible to extension work as car- 
ried on through a smaller unit than the 
county. We have one county library, large 
enough and efficient enough to command 
the respect and loyalty of all the people of 
the county, rather than a number of strug- 
gling libraries. This one county library, 
too, can serve effectively as the storehouse 
for material of county historical interest, 
building up one really worth while collec- 
tion, rather than a number of incomplete 
ones. 

Let us consider the general adaptability 
of the plan. California offers a glorious 
example of a state, where, with counties 
of all sizes and conditions, some of the 
counties scattered over an area as large as 



eastern states, the county library plan has 
proved a marked success. They are reach- 
ing the people in all parts of the county; 
and instead of the paltry sum for travel- 
ing library work formerly appropriated by 
the state legislature, the Income in thirty- 
flve counties in that state for the present 
year is more than $415,000. County sup- 
port has been whole hearted and generous, 
and it has been so because of the efficiency 
of the work done. 

The county is a large enough unit to 
yield ample funds for the support of an 
effective library; and yet it is a unit near 
enough to the people to command their 
Interest, and become a really definite part 
of their lives. The smaller unit, which 
permits an even closer commingling of in- 
terest than does the county, can yield but 
insufficient revenue. This revenue would 
necessarily be spent In duplicating to a 
large extent the work and the resources 
of the other libraries within its immediate 
territory; but withal, would result in an 
incomplete service as compared with the 
county. Therefore, It seems that the county 
is the unit for library extension through 
which we can most nearly approach that 
ideal of service for which we are all 
striving. 



THE LIBRARY DISTRICT AS A UNIT FOR LIBRARY EXTENSION 
By John A. Lovra, Agent Massachusetts Free Library Commission 



Many of the difficulties and problems of 
the small country library would be solved 
if the librarian question were settled. An 
active, intelligent community; a well or- 
ganized and completely equipped plant; 
even a well chosen collection of books 
often falls to call with sufficient appeal to 
the librarian so that her service to the 
town Is anything more than mediocre at 
best. Cooperation from educational so- 
cieties, and even state aid is a serious 
problem in many towns because of the fact 
that the trustees are not able to employ a 



trained librarian. Educational Influence 
and plans for social betterment In a com- 
munity can be obtained only through the 
library where up-to-date methods of or- 
ganization and administration are In force. 

Obviously, sufficient funds and popular 
desire for better library conditions will 
bring about a demand for trained libra- 
rians, even as they have brought about a 
condition which will permit only trained 
school teachers. 

Briefly, this Is the problem which faces 
the profession in Massachusetts rural 11- 



